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he is always striving to realize a larger self. The very tension and momentary 
defeat aid in defining the larger self. It is this movement of the mental life which 
Miss Sears finds at the basis of the drama of the spiritual life, but she does not set 
forth so clearly or so simply its psychology. However, her materials from litera- 
ture and the history of religion are much richer and fuller. If the citations used 
by Miss Sears could be organized upon the psychological framework employed by 
Miss Strong, the result would be a gain over the two works as they stand. To this 
might well be added the dynamic and more objective quality suggested in the 
study by Mr. Henke. It is in the movement of symbolism representing the ideal 
aspirations of religion that one gains the more living and realistic sense of the power 
and resources of religious experience. It is in the ceremonials of the spiritual life 
with their full sweep of social idealism that one sees their meaning and power. 

Books lor Farther Reading 

Stanton Coit, The Soul of America. John P. Hylan, Public Worship. 

R. R. Marett, Articles on "Prayer" and G. A. Coe, Psychology of Religion. 
''Ritual" in Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
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STUDY III 

THE TRIAL AND TRIUMPH OF FAITH (Concluded) 

Nineteenth day. — § 42. The opening of the third and last cycle of the debate 
in the Book of Job finds the friends unchanged in their opinion regarding the rela- 
tion of suffering to sin, but in their judgment of Job they have undergone a radical 
change. They started with the presupposition that Job was a righteous man 
upon whom such suffering as is common to man had fallen. They had urged him 
to make confession to God of his sinfulness, and had assured him that upon such 
confession his property and health would be restored. Job, however, has stead- 
fastly and repeatedly refused to make confession of sins of which he knows himself 
to be innocent. The friends therefore conclude both from the terrific suffering 
which has been inflicted upon Job and from Job's attitude, which to them seemed 
little short of blasphemous, that they have been mistaken in supposing Job to be 
a righteous man. He must be thoroughly wicked. This opinion colors all of their 
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statements in this last round of the debate. Read 22:5-11, comparing the unspar- 
ing denunciations of these words with the sympathy and kindness of the first 
speech of Eliphaz. Did Eliphaz have any facts upon which to base these charges 
or is he merely inferring these things from what his eyes now see and his ears hear ? 
Read 22:21-30, in which Eliphaz resumes the kindly tone of his earlier attitude. 
Observe, however, that he presupposes even here the presence of wickedness in 
Job's heart. Notice vs. 30, in which Eliphaz declares that if Job should turn from 
his evil way his righteousness would be of avail in God's sight for others less 
righteous than himself. (Is not this in direct variance with the point of view 
expressed in Ezek. 14: 13-20?) 

Twentieth day. — Read 23:3-9, in which Job longs for a vision of God and 
pathetically elaborates the thought of his inability to find God or to come in con- 
tact with him in spite of all his searching. Read vss. 10-12, in which Job boldly 
declares his certainty that notwithstanding all appearances God does know him 
and will vindicate him. Job feels absolutely certain of his own innocence and is 
willing to defend it before the bar of the most high God. Read vss. 13-17, in 
which doubts as to the possibility of affecting the purpose of God in any way are 
once more expressed. Job feels convinced that God's purpose regarding him 
involves the sending upon him of many more such afflictions as those he is now 
bearing, but in 24: 1 he expresses a longing for some manifestation of the judgment 
of God upon the wickedness of the world. If this be God's world, and if God be 
good and just, why does he allow wickedness to go unpunished, to triumph with 
impunity over righteousness ? 

Twenty-first day. — Read Job 24 : 2-4, 9-16, 23-25, in which Job in detail denies 
the goodness and the just moral government of the universe and challenges his 
friends to deny the truth of his charges. 1 

Twenty-second day. — Read 25 : 2-6, noting how Bildad restates the proposition 
that mankind as such is necessarily sinful in the sight of God, and therefore, of 
course, deserving of punishment. Read Job 27:1-4, in which Job not only 
reasserts his conviction that it is God and God alone who is responsible for his 
suffering, but also with splendid sincerity refuses to be untrue to himself. Read 
Job 27:5, 6, in which Job indignantly repudiates the suggestion that he should 
acknowledge the justice of the friends' charges and abjure his own claims to 
integrity. Job is in doubt about almost everything else in the universe; but of 
one thing he is absolutely certain, and that is his own essential righteousness. He 
will not be untrue to the best that is in him. 

Twenty-third day. — § 43. Read Job 27: 13-23, in which Zophar, as it would 
seem, holds before Job's eyes the picture of the fate of the wicked man and his 
offspring. Will Job take warning ? 

1 It must be noted at this point that in chaps. 24 ff. there has been considerable dis- 
placement of materials; for example, it will be noticed that in chap. 25 Bildad's speech 
is reduced to five verses and that there is no speech of Zophar whatsoever. On the other 
hand, in chap. 24 there are placed upon the lips of Job sentiments which are absolutely 
incompatible with his attitude everywhere else. These passages are 24:5-8, 17-22, 24. 
It has long been suspected that in reality they belong to the speech of Bildad to be added 
after 25:6. They are in close accord with the spirit and content of Bildad's utterances. 
Likewise, in chap. 27 in the speech of Job it would seem that all of the chapter, aside from 
vs. 12, belongs to one of the friends. It is probable that this represents the missing speech 
of Zophar. 
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Twenty-fourth day. — § 44. Read 29 : 2-10, in which Job's mind reverts to the 
joys of his past life and calls before our eyes a beautiful picture of the high esteem 
and reverence in which he was held in the community. Read vss. 12-25, which 
give in detail the kind of life that Job had lived, as an explanation of his high 
repute among his people. Read 30:9-15, in which, in sad and striking contrast, 
Job pictures his desolate condition at the present time when everybody, including 
God, has turned against him. 

Twenty-fifth day. — Read 31 : 1-6, in which Job, beginning his self- vindication, 
starts out with a reaffirmation of the sense of his own integrity. Read vss. 7-12, 
in which Job asserts his innocence of even impure and unworthy thoughts. Note 
in vss. 3-22 the practical nature of Job's religion. Observe particularly his 
feeling of brotherhood with all his fellows (vs. 1 5) and his feeling of responsibility 
for those less fortunate than himself. Read vss. 24-30, observing his proper 
appreciation of the altogether secondary value of wealth, and the high ideal he 
claims to have attained in his feelings toward his foes. In vss. 35-40 he repre- 
sents himself as challenging the Almighty to find any fault in him, and asserts 
that he has been absolutely just toward his tenants. 

The debate is now ended. Strictly speaking, it has not been a debate so much 
as a series of monologues alternating between the friends and Job; nor has there 
been any marked logical development of thought ; rather each one laid down his 
great fundamental principles early in the discussion and spent the remainder of 
the time restating them, enlarging upon them, and explaining them in various 
ways. The progress of the debate, therefore, was not so much a development of 
thought as an intensification of feelings. The friends, who started in a frame of 
mind friendly and sympathetic toward Job, being driven to choose between their 
friend and their theology, unhesitatingly clung to the latter, gradually becoming 
more bitter and denunciatory in their incriminations and recriminations until the 
relations between them and Job were strained to the point of breaking. Job's 
attitude toward his friends is contemptuous and most exasperating. He char- 
acterizes their efforts to comfort him and to diagnose the situation as futile and 
childish, worse than useless. In despair he turns to God, his whole being torn 
by a very whirlwind of conflicting emotions. At times his attitude has been that 
of a suppliant for mercy; again it has been that of one mystified almost beyond 
endurance by his troubles, but nevertheless triumphantly confident of his final 
vindication at God's hands. More often it has been that of one overwhelmed by 
his misfortunes, and frequently it has been that of a man firm in the conviction 
of his own righteousness who leaps from that vantage-ground to the conclusion 
that the God of the universe must be an unmoral, irresponsible, almighty tyrant. 
Such a God he dares to denounce even though the heavens fall. The problem 
with which they have been dealing is the suffering of the righteous man. The 
friends propose to settle it by saying that there is no absolutely righteous man. 
All men are by nature sinful and the suffering is God's method for either (1) punish- 
ing the confirmed sinner or (2) warning the fundamentally righteous man from 
the error of his ways before he goes too far. Job has never for a moment faltered 
in the conviction of his own integrity. He has continued equally certain that his 
suffering comes from God. These two facts he is unable to reconcile except 
through the hypothesis that God cares nothing for righteousness and sends his 
punishments upon the just and the unjust alike. The great grief of Job is not 
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in his physical affliction as such; otherwise we should pity him as a peevish, 
fretful child, lacking patience to endure physical pain. It lies rather in what the 
physical suffering signifies — namely, that God has failed him. That the fellow- 
ship which was the sustaining joy of his life, that this should be turned into hos- 
tility — that is the unbearable thing. 

Twenty-sixth day. — § 45. In chaps. 3 2-3 7 we have a long discourse from Elihu , 
a relatively young man, who represents himself in chap. 36 as having listened 
eagerly and expectantly to the arguments of the friends only to be bitterly dis- 
appointed. They have shown their utter inability to refute the arguments of 
Job, consequently they have left God in the lurch. Job's charges against God 
must be met successfully for God's sake. Elihu, therefore, confidently under- 
takes the task himself. The argument of Elihu is directed against three main 
charges. Job has said that God unjustly refuses to answer his pleas for a hearing. 
Elihu declares that this is not true, for God has sent him himself to answer Job 
as God's representative. (Read Job 33:1-7.) He further maintains that 
God answers the cry of man in a threefold way: first, through dreams; sec- 
ondly, through sickness, which is one of God's messengers; thirdly, through angels. 
(Read 33 : 13-18 and following.) If God at times fails to answer the cry of man, 
it is simply because that cry is nothing more than the animal cry for the relief 
from pain and has no religious content. It is an impious cry (35:13). God 
makes effort in these various ways to keep men out of sin and to bring them to 
repentance for sins committed; and so he cannot properly be called hostile or 
unjust. 

Twenty-seventh day. — § 46. Another charge of Job against which Elihu sets 
himself was to the effect that God's government of the universe was unjust. To 
this Elihu says that if God were cruel and unjust he would bring the world to an 
end arbitrarily, but he does not do so; therefore he is good (34: 12-15). In addi- 
tion to this, God has no motive to be unjust. What would he gain thereby 
(35:4-8)? Still further, in the very nature of the case government cannot 
endure if based upon injustice. God's government does endure; therefore it is 
just (34: 17). As a matter of fact, God's policy is one of exact retribution for sins 
and rewards for righteousness. Finally, the omniscience of God renders it impos- 
sible for him to be mistaken on any subject and so to act unjustly. 

Twenty-eighth day.—§ 47. The third proposition taken up by Elihu is Job's 
charge that righteousness is not profitable for man: it makes no difference whether 
man is just or unjust, he suffers just the same (9: 20-24). To this Elihu retorts 
two things: First, that man's righteousness or unrighteousness does not affect 
God. He is too exalted to be influenced by the character of a mere man. Man's 
influence is confined to his fellow-man. God therefore cannot be swerved from the 
thought of right by any earthly consideration. Secondly, Job is wholly wrong 
in his premises. Righteousness is profitable. As a general answer to Job's point 
of view Elihu maintains that if there be any phase of the problem of suffering which 
he has not satisfactorily explained it must be remembered that God is inexplicably 
great; that he far transcends any possibility of our understanding. If we are 
absolutely unable to explain the wonderful mystery of God's physical universe, 
how can we expect to enter into the sacred mysteries of the spiritual world ? We 
must therefore fall back upon our conviction that God is righteous and realize 
that if we should know all we should recognize at once the justice of all. 
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Twenty-ninth day. — § 48. At the close of the Elihu speeches God himself 
appears upon the scene. The speeches placed in the mouth of God have been 
declared to be "a sustained effort of the highest genius unsurpassed in the world's 
literature." We now expect the author's last word upon the great question under 
discussion. If anybody may be expected to solve the riddle, surely it must be 
God. No author would dream of introducing God as a spokesman in his drama 
in any subordinate position. We must therefore look to the speeches of God as 
containing the most profound thought that the author of the Book of Job had upon 
the subject of the suffering of the righteous. 

Thirtieth day. — Read chaps. 38, 39, in which Jehovah himself speaks and 
addresses Job. Note how Jehovah overwhelms Job with question after question 
calculated to impress upon Job the greatness of God and his own insignificance. 

Thirty-first day. — Read chaps. 40, 41, in which Jehovah's address is continued. 
Note that there is no essential change in the character and purpose of the address 
from beginning to end. It has just one aim, and it pursues that aim relentlessly, 
namely, the reduction of Job to a proper state of humility. The speeches of 
Jehovah set forth in most wonderful imagery the two thoughts of the power and 
wisdom of God as seen in the marvelous mystery of inanimate nature and the 
animal world. Observe that God does here exactly that which Job protested 
against in 1 2 : 20-2 1 , namely, overwhelms Job with his power and majesty. Have 
not the speeches of the friends and of Elihu, yea, even of Job himself, said enough 
about the power and majesty of God ? What need then of introducing Jehovah 
himself to restate these things, even if it be done more splendidly and effectively ? 
What then is the function of the speeches of Jehovah ? First, to bring home to 
Job a realization of God's greatness (see 43:3). Job has had an intellectual and 
theoretical appreciation of the majesty of God, but now his whole being is sub- 
merged in, and interpenetrated by, the feeling of the divine power and glory of 
Jehovah. Job has been longing for a vision of God more than for any other single 
thing. His whole nature cried out for God, and it was his greatest grief that he 
was unable to find him. The craving is now satisfied (see Job 42:5). We see 
that the most important function of the speeches of Jehovah, after all, was to 
bring Job into a right attitude of mind and heart. Job had insisted upon under- 
standing everything. He had been unwilling, so to speak, to let God out of his 
sight. He had felt that God must be held to account for all of his actions. He 
now is brought to the place where he is willing to trust his God even when he can- 
not understand him. He has come to the realization that, after all, faith is the 
very heart of religion. It is thus an attitude of mind rather than a solution of the 
problem which the author of the Book of Job presents to us. It is the frame of 
mind of the devout worshiper. The very infinitude of God's mind and wisdom 
contributes to our feeling of adoration. We should soon cease to worship a being 
whom it was possible to comprehend fully. There must be vast unexplored 
spaces in the divine character. It is an old saying that familiarity breeds con- 
tempt. There is no exception to this principle even in the field of religion. Job 
has been brought to understand the insolvability of the problem of suffering and 
to appreciate something that is far more than the understanding of that problem, 
namely, the necessity of unfaltering trust in the divine wisdom and love no matter 
how disturbing may be the perplexing phenomena of life. Communion with God 
is the highest good. Having that, what matters it if we lose all else ? 



